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ORIGINAL DEPARTMENT. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF HUMANITY. 





No. IX.—THE POST-BOY. 


* Tne character who appears in our engraving is 
familiar enough to every inhabitant of the metropolis, 
for there is probably not one adult resident in London 
who has not, at one time or other, run a chance of 
being knocked down by these scarecrow servants of 
Her Majesty. A tall old bachelor of our acquaint- 
ance, crossing Fleet-street, in trying to avoid an 
omnibus, was instantly brushed down by a twopenny 
post-boy. Slowly he rose, and making his way to 
the pavement, surveyed his soiled clothes and his 
bleeding knuckles, and then-sent a “ Parthian glance” 
of scorn after the post-boy, who was rapidly disap- 
pearing. “ If,” said he, “I had been knocked down 
by a spirited blood horse, ridden by a jolly fellow of 
fourteen stone weight, it would have been something 
to talk about ! But to be ‘floored’ by one of these 
galloping ‘atomies, of which it is hard to say 
whether horse or rider looks most in a galloping 
consumption—it’s too bad, it is indeed !” 

Many a joke has been cracked over, and many a 
sneer has been flung at, our London twopenny post 
boys, all of which fell harmless upon them. At all 
hours might they be seen scampering through the 
streets; and the great rivalry amongst them seemed 
to be who could produce the choicest specimen of 
miserable horse-flesh. Take your stand in St. Mar- 
tin’s-le-grand, and at one time you might see them 
wheeling in from all points of the compass, rattling 
over the post-office causeway, and pulling up behind 
to deliver their bags. At another time they sally 
forth in couples, all driving at a break-neck pace, 
utterly regardless of old women and young children, 
and mainly solicitous as to which could whip up his 
wretched brute to the smartest pace. And, to use 
Sam Weller’s words, “ you never see an old post-boy.” 
If at any time an adult post-boy showed himself 
amongst the puny whipsters entrusted with the cor- 
respondence of the “ vast metropolis,” one felt 
shocked at the sight ; he seemed a sort of post-office 
monster, an official overgrowth, that by some strange 
neglect was suffered to rear his bearded head over 
the little sucklings. Stramge little sucklimgs indeed ! 
their small thighs encased in top-boots that, like the 
huge Daniel Lambert’s stocking, seemed each of them 
sufficient to swallow up an entire body! And what a 
treat, too, to watch the little things descending from 
their sorry nags! Like swans on the water, they 
looked best on their beasts; and, as if conscious of 
their incapacity for pedestrian exercise, you would 
never see them dismount in public. No, no! When 
they rode up to Mr. Jones, the tallow-chandler, or 
Mr. Smith, the grocer, whose respective windows 
exhibited the royal arms, and “ Twopenny Post,” in 
large letters, our urchin-like servants of Her Majesty 
dreamed not of descending from their regal elevation. 
Mr. Jones himself, or if Mr. Jones was too stately 





for the business, Mr. Jones’s shopman, must step out, 
bareheaded, to deliver up his collection. But there 
were times when our post-boys must dismount; and 
to watch them behind the large building of the post- 
office, all waddling like lame ducks, or ambling like 
crabs, gave one a new view of human nature, and 
showed that even these dwarf-like equestrian servants 
of their royal mistress had a touch of humanity in 
them, as soon as they touched mother earth. 

We have often tried to account for, on natural 
principles, the spirited pace of the post-office twopenny 
horses. To view any one of them in the abstract, 
you would say that it was impossible for it to drag 
one leg after another. Place it in a cab, and it would 
fall prostrate; let a man mount it, and both horse 
and rider would instantly “bite the dust.” But the 
moment one of these post-office sucklings threw him- 
self across it, and strapped his letter-bag behind him, 
then quicksilver entered its veins. Pricking up its 
ears, it seemed to say, “I am of the blood royal, and 
employed on Her Majesty’s service;’ and away it 
went to its suburban destination, prouder than the 
proudest brute that ever pranced in Hyde Park. 

We have been speaking in the past tense; for 
though post-boys still gallop along our streets, where 
is our twopenny post-office? Where? Well may 
echo answer, where! We have no twopenny post 
now. Rowland Hill has taken its h away, and made 
it il, or rather he has extinguished it for ever. 
Wonderful things have been done for a penny in our 
day and generation, but of all the pennyworths that 
ever man got, surely the universal penny post crowns 
all. It has erushed the shilling post, put out the six- 
penny post, and tripped up the twopenny post ; and 
very likely it will blot out our post-boys and their 
exquisite nags, and number them amongst the things 
that were! What else signifies this ominous an- 
nouncement ? “ The post-office letter bags to Hamp- 
stead and Hounslow are now respectively carried by 
Hamilton’s coaches, and the London Parcels Delivery 
Company. The carriages of the latter are styled the 
* Royal §Mail and Parcels Express,’ and we believe 
effect the transit of post-office letters and parcels for 
the public to and from Hounslow and the metropolis, 
and the whole line of road, three times a day.” Ay, 
ay, we are likely soon to bid farewell for ever to our 
post-boys and their nags ! 

It needs no array of figures, no chain of reasoning, 
to demonstrate the tremendous advantages of the 
universal penny post. It is quietly effecting a great 
moral ehange—working a great social revolution. 
Commerce has reaped its first fruits, but education 
will share im the after harvest. Once there was an 
exeuse for a poor man’s not availing himself of the 
machinery of the post-office ; but it is to be hoped 
that every soul in the empire will, before another 
generation passes away, be able to answer like the 
clerk of Chatham, when brought before Jack Cade, 
“ Dost thou use to write thy name? or hast thou a 
mark to thyself, like a plain dealing man?” “Sir, I 
thank God, I have been so well brought up, that I can 
write my name.” | 
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LONDON MARKETS.* 


By’ the Author of “ Random Recollections,” “ The Great 
. Metropolis,” “ Portraits of Public Characters,” &e. 





No. I—COVENT GARDEN MARKET. 


In such a place as the metropolis of Great Britain, it 
may well be supposed that the leading markets must 
always possess no ordinary interest to the inhabitants. 
To strangers at a distance, also, they must be places of 
interest, as giving them some insight into the machinery, if 
I may so speak, by which the physical wants of the vast 
population of such a city as London are regularly sup- 
plied. It is proposed, therefore, to devote several papers 
in this Journal to the subject of the London markets. 
Covent Garden being on many accounts the most impor- 
tant, I shall begin the series with it. 

Covent Garden derives its name from the circumstance 
of there having once been a convent in the place where 
it now stands. The convent is said to have existed until 
immediately before the revolution of 1688. When the 
letter n came to be omitted in the first syllable of the word 
“ convent,” is not known; but it is certain that it must 
have been omitted for considerably more than a century, as 
there are several instances on record in works printed 
upwards of a hundred years ago, in which the letter » 
is omitted. 

Covent Garden market is in the very centre of London. 
It is close to the well-known theatre which goes by the 
same name. Itis the property of the Duke of Bedford, 
and covers two acres of ground. Previous to 1830, the 
booths or stands in it consisted of rough-looking, slightly- 
built sheds; but in 1828, the legislature took the matter 
up, and seeing the great public advantage, as well as 
ornament to the part of London in which the market is 
situated, which would be consequent on a suitable stone 
erection, an act of Parliament was passed on the subject, 
which rendered it necessary that the Duke of Bedford 
should construct the present building, authorising, at the 
same time, the collection of such tolls on the goods sent 
thither for sale, as should, in conjunction with the rents 
which would be derived from the different shops, and 
stands or stalls, insure the noble proprietor a sufficient 
return for the money expended in the erection. The 
place was built at an expense of about £50,000, and most 
ample has been the return which the Duke has received 
for his money. It is understood, that between rents, and 
tolls on articles sent to the market, his yearly revenue 
from Covent Garden market is from £12,000 to £15,000. 
The rents vary according to the situation of the different 
shops and stands. Those shops in the middle or best part 
of the market, which is a great thoroughfare, bring a rent, 
including a little accommodation in the story above, which 
in most cases is used as dwelling apartments, of from £80 
to £110 ayear. And yet these shops are but small: they do 
not, judging from a glance of the eye, measure more than 
fourteen or fifteen feet by about twelve feet. On all wag- 
gons, carts, &c., bringing goods to the market, there is a toll 


- varying according to the nature of the articles brought, 


from eighteenpence to sixpence. The only instances in 
which this exaction is departed from, is where the vegetables 
or other articles brought, are grown by some proprietor of 
a shop or stall. 





* A portion of this article was furnished some time since 
to the most extensively circulated periodical of the day ; but 
as additions are made, and errors corrected in it, the writer 
has thought it right to insert it in this department of the 
SATURDAY JOURNAL. 








The building is handsome. At the east and west ends, 
and in several parts of the interior, it is supported by massy 
pillars of granite. It is of a quadrangular form. There 
are three ranges of shops. The middle or most handsome 
range is double. Between the first and second, and second 
and third range, there is a large open space, which is 
occupied by various persons, and with various sorts of 
vegetables, the parties paying a certain rental per ~ 4 
This rental varies according to circumstances and accord- 
ing to situation, from one shilling to fourpence per square 
foot. The most southern range of shops is exclusively 
appropriated for the sale of potatoes. In the wide space 
between this range and the middle range of shops, you 
see hundreds of persons offering every variety of vegetables 
used in London for sale. The middle range of shops, 
which as already stated is double, that is to say, there are 
shops on each side of the thoroughfare, are chiefly used 
for the sale of all the finer varieties of fruits and vegetables. 
The remaining, or northern range of shops, is appropriated 
to the sale of oranges, apples, nuts, and the sale of gooseber- 
ties, cherries, peas, &c., in their seasons; but these shops 
are for the most part smaller in size, inferior in appear- 
ance, and are consequently not frequented by the same 
class of persons. 

To enumerate the various articles which are sold in 
Covent Garden market, were impossible. I cannot give 
a better idea of their variety than to say, that they include 
every thing, in the shape of green fruit, which is grown in 
foreign countries and imported into Great Britain, and 
all the varieties of fruit, and flowers, and vegetables, which 
are-the produce of our own land. In the shops in the 
middle range, you are struck with amazement at the 
variety and rich appearance of the finer class of fruits, 
with which they are chiefly filled. You can scarcely 
divest your mind of the idea that you have been suddenly 
transplanted to some southern clime, celebrated for the 
abundance and rich quality of its fruits. It is in one 
respect a positive repast to see the abundance of fine 
fruits with which these shops abound, and to inhale the 
fragrance they emit. The articles which are sold in this 
part of Covent Garden market, can only be purchased by 
the higher classes of society; their prices put them beyond 
the reach of persons of limited means. ‘hese prices are 
always high ; of course, however, they vary according to 
circumstances. At certain seasons of the year particular 
articles are much dearer than at others. Strawberries, 
for example, bring a hundred times the price at one time, 
which they do at another. Very early in the season, when 
small quantities which have been produced in hothouses, 
are exhibited for sale, the prices they bring are sometimes 
incredibly high. I have been assured that a few summers 
ago, a small quantity of strawberries was bought at twenty- 
five shillings per ounce. The enormous price of a guinea 
an ounce has been repeatedly known to be given; half 
a guinea is quite common in the early part. of the season. 
I need hardly say that such prices are only given by aris- 
tocratic families, and the inducement is, that the parties 
may get the reputation of having been among the first of 
the “ fashionables” in the west end, to set a dish of straw- 
berries before their friends. Cherries, gooseberries, potatoes, 
peas, &c., respectively fetch incredibly high prices, on their 
first introduction to the market. It is curious to observe 
the great and sudden fall which sometimes takes place in 
the price of fruit, when propitious weather gives to it an 
unexpected general advance towards ripeness. In 1836, 
one of the merchants in Covent Garden market bought 
a quantity of pears, which having grown ina garden pecu- 
liarly favoured as to situation and other circumstances, 
had ripened earlier than the pears which had grown in 
other gardens. On the day on which he bought them, 
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he sold them at one guinea per bushel; but the weather 
for the three following days having become so yr ero 
as generally to ripen pears, he was obliged to sell them on 
the fourth day, at seven shillings per bushel, or one-third 
of the price which they had brought a few days previously. 

Of the quantity of fruit and vegetables sold in the 
course of a day in Covent Garden market, it is impossible 
even to form a conjecture. That it must be immensely 
great, may be inferred from the fact, that it is a sort of 
depot for the whole of the metropolis. The small quan- 
tities sold at Hungerford and Farringdon markets, are 
not worth mentioning. From all parts of London, people 
flock to Covent Garden. I do not say that every family 
that wishes to purchase some fruit, or a quantity of vege- 
tables, sends direct to Covent Garden market for it; but 
still it comes to them indirectly from Covent Garden 
market. To that market all the fruit and vegetables are 
in the first instance brought from the country and the 
neighbourhood of London; and thence it is carried to all 
parts of the town by a class of persons called green-grocers, 
who, in small shops kept for the purpose, vend any quan- 
tity, small or great, to families in the neighbourhood. 
These green-grocers make a point of attending Covent 
Garden market every morning about five or six o’clock, 
where they purchase quantities in wholesale, of all the 
most saleable kinds of fruit and vegetables. These they 
retail at reasonable profits in the course of the day to 
their customers. 

Some of the merchants in Covent Garden market, do 
a very extensive business. How must the country reader 
be surprised when I mention, that I know one who is in 
the habit, during the proper season, of receiving every day 
two immensely large waggon-loads of asparagus! Some 
of these merchants have made large fortunes. Others 
again, as in every other business, lose large sums by specu- 
lations in commodities of so perishable a nature as fruit and 
vegetables. I know one instance of a party having lost 
£100,000, or rather sunk that sum, in his efforts to establish 
a large business in Covent Garden market. 

To form a proper notion of the immense quantity of 
articles suld in Covent Garden market, it will be necessary 
to visit it in the morning about five or six o’clock. At 
that time you will see not only the open space in and 
about itself, filled with waggons, carts, trucks, &c. but 
all of the five or six streets leading immediately to it. 
These vehicles are so closely wedged together, that they 
will sometimes be half an hour before they can move a 
foot, and even then only when some others at the outside 
have left the place. The vehicles when they come to the 
market, are laden with fruit and vegetables. Some of 
them are drawn by several horses, some by only one. I 
cannot state with certainty what their number is, but I 
am convinced that of one kind or other, there are some- 
times as many as from four to five hundred. Many of 
them come a great distance. Some of them come from 
places twenty or thirty miles distant from the metropolis. 

It is a strange sight to witness Covent Garden market 
about six o’clock on a summer morning. I know of no 
scene in the metropolis which is better worth seeing, and 
yet it is one which perhaps not one of a hundred of 
the inhabitants has ever witnessed. Only fancy the im- 
mense number of vehicles I have already mentioned, with 
the wheels or horses in a great many cases entangled with 
each other; and then picture to yourself the drivers and 
assistants, for the most part dressed in the smock frocks 
which it always did old Cobbett’s heart so much good to 
see. When you see all this in your mind’s eye, imagine 
ten or fifteen thousand other persons, chiefly green-grocers 
and persons who keep apple and orange stalls in the streets, 
all busy buying and selling. And to complete the picture, 





you must suppose your ears are ringing again with the 
everlasting noise caused by the altercations, most liberally 
interspersed with every variety of oaths, which take place 
as to the rights of different persons to particular places in 
the market. Add to this the loud bellowings of the waggon 
and carmen, and the tremendous denunciations which 
they hurl at each other’s heads, when their vehicles come 
in contact; and to crown all, fancy you hear at the same 
time, thousands of Irish women, (for the women who keep 
— and orange stalls in the streets are mostly Irish,) 
abusing each other and every body else in the peculiar 
brogue of their respective provinces,—imagine to your- 
self that you see and hear all this, and you will be able 
to form some idea of the scene which Covent Garden 
market daily presents. All the public houses in the 
neighbourhood are crowded with persons attending Covent 
Garden market, and every such house, in so far as the 
sounds you hear are concerned, is a second Babel on a 
small scale. In addition to the public houses in the vicinity 
of Covent Garden market, there are other places where 
refreshments are to be had; there are several coffee 
houses in the neighbourhood, where the more respectable 
persons who attend the market go to get refreshments ; 
and for the convenience of those who wish a cheaper beve- 
rage than is furnished in coffee houses, there are various 
places at the several inlets to the market, where in the 
open air, and without a seat to sit on, any one is provided 
with tea and coffee, if such they can be called, together 
with the accompaniments of bread and butter, or bread 
without butter, at the cheapest possible rate. The liquids 
dignified with the names of tea and coffee, are kept con- 
stantly hot by means of charcoal applied to a tin utensil, 
supported on an iron stand. 

Such is Covent Garden market in the morning. 
Through the day its appearance is quite different. All 
the waggons, carts, and other vehicles, are usually removed 
by ten o’clock; and after that hour, you are principally 
struck with the innumerable boxes of oranges, hampers of 
apples and other fruit, which are still exposed for sale at 
the extremities of the markets. The better class of shops 
are visited all day by the nobility and gentry who intend 
purchasing luxuries, and the other shops are visited by 
persons of more limited means, and more humble rank in 
society. Sometimes a number of the carriages of the 
nobility are to be seen outside the market at its western 
extremity, where they wait until the parties have made 
their purchases. In the proper season nothing can be 
more delightful than to witness the infinite variety of 
flowers which are constantly exposed to sale at the western 
part of the market. Were I a poet, which happily or 
unhappily, as the case may be, “the gods” have not made 
me, gacciie here say something fine and flowery about 
the deliciousness of the scent which these flowers scatter 
through the surrounding atmosphere. In one word, for 
my space is exhausted, Covent Garden market, whether 
early in a summer’s morning, or at any hour in the course 
of the day, is one of the most interesting scenes to be seen 
in “ The Great Metropolis.” 

About fifteen or sixteen months ago the late Duke of 
Bedford put an end to Sunday trading in Covent Garden 
market. Before that time nearly all the shops were open, 
and a considerable quantity of business was done on the 
Sabbath day. Many of the occupiers of the shops thought 
it would be ruinous to their interests, to be prevented from 
selling their commodities on Sundays; the event, however, 
has 1 believe, convinced them that such an opinion was 
erroneous; and if I be not misinformed, they are now with 
one or two exceptions, thankful for the interposition of 
the duke in abolishing Sunday trading in the market. 
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GREENWICH AND CHELSEA HOSPITALS. 


Wuart a marvellous thing is this War! It interests 
the savage and the civilized; it interested the earliest 
races of humanity; it interests the human race still; and 
2 it will interest our descendants. If it laid hold of our 
| imaginations alone, we might hope to dispel the illusion, 

; for though the imagination may surround the battle-field 
with a halo of splendour and renown, casting a dark shade 
over its horrors, we might expect that when the judgment 
stepped in, reason would receive such a shock as would 
es suffice to settle warlike disputes for ever. But the judg- 
4 ment is carried away as wellas the imagination. We are 
caught with wonder, when we contemplate the deeds of 
: those great men, who moved masses of their fellows at 
will, and brought such powers of intellect into play, in 
| 3 marching and countermarching, destroying countries, 
x wasting resources, causing widows and orphans to weep 
/ for those they love, ‘‘ because they are not,” and playing 

nation against nation, as if earth were the gambling table, 
and heaven the stake ! 

Yes, there is something marvellous in war! We are 
told of ‘* war in heaven,” as typical of the great struggle 
between the powers of good and evil; we are told of war 
in the soul of man, as expressive of the conflict of his 
passions and feelings; earthly war began soon after our 
race peopled the globe; earthly war has inspired the sub- 
limest productions of genius; earthly war has developed 
the mighty powers of human intellect, and worked out 
the hidden resources of man’s mind. Homer sang chiefly 
of war; David the king was a warrior and breathed a 
warlike lyre ; Isaiah, the sublime prophet, embodied some 
of his sublimest ideas in warlike imagery ; Shakspere 
threw his gorgeous genius over the warlike deeds of our 
mighty ancestors; Scott painted them in splendid colours ; 
Byron, Burns, Campbell, and Moore, nay, Joanna Baillie 
and Felicia Hemans have given utterance to strains of 

s grandest power, when touching on warlike deeds. All 
q history is war: every page may be said to be a battle; 
and while the records of war would furnish materials for 
a ten thousand times ten thousand volumes, the records of 
4 peace would shrivel up into a roll “seathed by the fire!” 

Evil exists in the world; and though we have no right 
to “do evil that good may come,” the Great Power that 
is above brings good out of our evil. In this sense we 
view war. Like Samson’s lion, “out of the eater came 
forth meat, and out of the strong came forth sweetness.” 
pe Enormous evil as it has been, much good has sprung out of 
a it. The manufacture of weapons and engines of war, early 

developed the mechanical genius of men. Raising and sub- 

sisting armies taught the habit of organization, and worked 

out the power of resource. In our day, what a vast amount 
a of human intellect is employed in maintaining the means 
of war! A ship of war is a most marvellous thing. Mathe- 
matical and mechanical skill contrived its form, and taught 
it to sail: thestars guide it over the waters, and moral 
A and intellectual power rules it. Our artillery, too, is an 
: amazing concentration of human genius and skill. If 
: any man, doubts, let him go to Woolwich. Let him gaze 
t upon the piled munitions of war, mark the skill and 
F rapidity with which shells are thrown, the almost unerring 
precision with which they are sent home, and that won- 
derful concentration of eommand, which, from this head 
quarters of British gunnery, causes the roar of our cannon 
to be heard in all parts of the earth. Shake our heads as 
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; we will, war isa marvellous, and even a mysterious thing ; 
i and we have no doubt, that even the soundest philanthro- 
of pist, engaged perhaps in the very act of musing on the 


horrors of war, would find his blood tingling down to his 
toes, if a regimental band passed within ear-shot, making 









the air to boom with the sound of the drum, and to ring 
with the blast of the trumpet. 

We are no advocates of war. In our cool moments, 
we quite sympathize with the worthy quaker, Scott of 
Amwell :— 

“T hate that drum’s discordant sound, 
Parading round and round and round.” 


To us, as well as to him, it tells of “ widows’ sighs and 
orphans’ tears ;” and we rejoice that the world is gradually 
getting wiser, and gradually making war a more difficult 
game to play. All Europe has lately been in peril of a 
general war,—the evil has been averted by the advanced 
state of public opinion. Still, in the present condition of the 
world, civilized nations must be prepared for war. The 
whole earth is in a most unequal state; and as long as 
one nation threatens to attack, another nation must be 
prepared to defeat. This is especially the case with Great 
Britain, whose vast moral influence, and the whole amount 
of her civilization, rest, as far as we can see externally, on 
her own protective power. 

Buta preachment about war is not our present object. 
All the world knows that London boasts two palaces for the 
aged, the maimed, and the homeless of our Unitep 
Service. They both are on the banks of the Thames; 
but the one, Greenwich Hospital, commands the admi- 
ration of every stranger, as he approaches London 
by the river; while the other, Chelsea Hospital, being 
above, instead of below, the metropolis, and not presenting 
so imposing an architectural appearance, is perhaps not 
so well known. Here are housed those veterans who have 
seen. service in their day—men such as those in the 
engraving in No. IV. of our Journal, who have stood by 
Abercrombie, when he fell in Egypt, retreated with gallant 
Moore to Corunna, or pressed onwards, when Wellington 
at Waterloo gave out the magic words, “ Up, guards, and 
at them!” What a contrast there is between Greenwich 
pensioners and Chelsea pensioners! The one roll as they 
walk, as if still keeping their “sea legs,” the other stand 
up, “right shoulder forward,” erect as a lamp-post, and 
seemingly as stiff as starch, yet doubtless with hearts beneath 
their jerkins. Though the toils of our veteran pensioners 
are over, they still prick up their ears when intelligence 
reaches them of “ death’s doings” in the battle field ; and 
when they can venture on “ potations pottle deep,” each 
man “shoulders his crutch, and shows how fields were 
won,” until, their old blood warmed once more, they begin 
to “ fight all their battles o’er again !” 








REFLECTIONS BY AN OLD MAN. 


One summer's night as I lay ruminating upon my 
pillow, and thinking how uncertain life was, and with 
what innumerable things it had been compared, it oc- 
curred to me that a mechanical illustration, that hada 
reference to time, was not only a new idea, but a most 
appropriate one. 

For instance, suppose the day to commence at six 
o’clock in the morning, and end at six in the evening. 
This would make a twelve-hour day, and which, if un- 
clouded, might be considered a fair one. But alas! how 
few such days occur. Life, I then suppose, to commence 
at the same time, or six in the morning, and making every 
hour of time to answer to every six years of life, it would 
then appear that a person at nine o'clock would be eigh- 
teen years of age, at twelve, thirty-six, at three, fifty-four, 
and at six in the evening, seventy-two,—an age not often 
exceeded by mortal man. 

This subject might further be illustrated by supposing 
darkness to set in at six o'clock in the evening. How 
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then would the situation of that person be, who lived 
after that time, or had reached seventy-two years of age ? 
Circumstances would decide the question. Without 
the light of Divine revelation, he might be said to be in 
darkness; if, relying solely on good works, and without a 
reliance upon the atonement of our Saviour, he might be 
said to be in starlight ; but should he fully embrace the 
doctrine of the gospel, producing as it always does, good 
works, acknowledge his own sinfulness, and the absolute 
necessity of a Mediator before God, and have a perfect 
reliance upon his intercession, producing peace and sere- 
nity of mind, then that man might be said to be in the 
light of the full moon, and his happiness consummated. 
Besides, this division of time might be rendered prac- 
tically beneficial in enabling a person at once to recall to 
his recollection how far he has journeyed through life, 
and to see in what manner he has passed from infancy to 
youth—youth to manhood—and manhood to old age. 
Youth enters into life full of confidence, and with 
overflowing love to all around him; but when a blight 


arrests him in his career, and marks him out as a warning 
to others, how changed become his feelings’ and senti- 
ments! This is the time of danger to him, and good 
advice is most useful and better received now than at any 
other period ; and it is well for him if the storm of dis- 
appointed feelings, and bitter ingratitude, or the tumult 
of alarmed feelings for the past, can be gradually over- 
come so as not to embitter the manhood and close of life; 
for it is a fearful thing to look back upon the chequered 
vista of our by-gone years, and find no green spot to rest 
upon ; and it is under this serious impression, that I would 
warn every one “ to think,” and consult that inward mo- 
nitor, who ever and anon erects the finger of reproof to 
acts of folly and indiscretion, and directs him to repent 
in time, so that he may not weep with unavailing sotrow 
over the barrenness of the past, nor the hopelessness of 
the future; but that on the contrary, his declining years 
may be attended with peacefulness, and his end everlast- 
ing life in the presence of his Saviour and his God.*.»— 





LIFE OF NAPOLEON.+ 


WE give some further specimens of the’ pictorial illus- 
trations of Mr. Horne’s Life of Napoleon. 


The annexed engraving represents a Spanish eccle- 
siastic of distinction endeavouring to arouse his countrymen 
to a resistance of the French troops, when they had ad- 





vanced to the gates of Madrid. 
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* The writer of these reflections is ninety years of age. 


+ Concluded from page 67. 
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+ The incident to which the engraving which follows | “ Sire,” said the Paris deputy, “the speediest peace will 
relates, is well known. It is that of the interview between fer the best.” “It will be speedy enough if it be dis- 
ig. ape and M. de St. Aignan, when the latter was sent | honourable,” replied the emperor, with a severity of coun- 
to the emperor from Paris, to urge him, at the entreaty of | tenance which the artist has expressed with great effect. 
his councillors, to relinquish his possession of Antwerp. 








The last specimen of the pictorial illustrations of Mr. | battle of Wagram. Mr. Home says, “ Napoleon passed 
Home’s Life of Napoleon, for which we can find room at | the whole night in concentrating the mass of his forces 
present, is intended to shadow out to the eye Napoleon | upon his centre, and forming the disposition of his different 
commencing the attack on the Austrians at the memorable | divisions. At six o’clock on the morning of the 6th of 
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July, he commenced the attack in person. This was one 
of those decisive occasions on which he disregarded all 
risk, and appeared throughout the day in the hottest of the 


fire, mounted on a snow-white charger, called Euphrates, | 
a present from the Shah of Persia. Wherever he appeared | 
he became a stimulus to energy among his own soldiers, | 


and a mark to the enemy; yet he remained unhurt. The 
Archduke Charles, in the very commencement. of the 
action, committed that error which the enemies of Napo- 
leon had not even yet learned was invariably fatal to 
them: he extended his line too great a length, and weak- 
ened his centre, but at the same time opening a tremen- 
dous attack on the extremities of the French line, which 
suffered dreadful loss at both points. Napoleon formed 
his plan on the instant. He ordered Lauriston to advance 
upon the Austrian centre, with a hundred pieces of artil- 
lery: at the same time, he formed two whole divisions of 
infantry in column. The artillery rapidly traversed the 
ground, and opened a murderous fire, within half cannon- 
shot of the opposing army. The steady charge of infantry, 
led by Macdonald, followed: the Austrian line was broken, 
and the centre driven back in confusion. The right, 
sharing the sudden panic, commenced a retrograde 
motion: the French cavalry then bore down upon them. 
The fate of the battle was decided from that moment, 
though it raged for two hours afterwards; but the arch- 
duke only fought to secure his retreat, which he at length 
effected in good order. It was then only ten o’clock in 
the morning; by twelve, the whole Austrian army was by 
degrees abandoning the contest. Their defeat was so 
irretrievable, that the Archduke John, who came up before 
the battle was over, was glad to retire with the rest, un- 
noticed by the enemy. By evening, the field of Wagram 
was possessed solely by the conquerors.” 

There can be no question that Mr. Hore’s work will 
become a standard contribution to the biographical litera- 
ture of Europe. 





sc) 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
PETER JONES. 


Cuaprer II.—Tue Mornine Overcast. 

Wun the first throbbings of his enthusiasm had sub- 
sided, Peter Jones continued gazing upon the starry 
firmament, with a sensation in which awe and pleasure 
were mingled. ‘ Are these all worlds?” he muttered; 
“ Yes, perhaps dwelling-places of creatures far superior to 
man!” He had burst the shell of his low, narrow idea 
of the universe and of God; his mind felt as if rising 
from earth, and longing to traverse the unfathomable 
space laid open to its range. Every where he now beheld 
Him whom he had been seeking; his pereeption had 
acquired sight, and he marvelled at his former blindness. 
He saw God in the light that streamed from the sun; he 
saw him in the milder radiance of the moon, “ walking 
in brightness ;” he saw him in the stars that sparkled over- 
head, and he beheld him in the meanest weed which he 
trod beneath his feet. “ His pencil,” he exclaimed in rap- 
turous joy, “has touched the flowers, that man, in these 
beautiful creations, may have a perpetual calendar of 
delight. His hand has painted the glowing canvas of 
the skies, that at evening tide all nature may breathe a 
prayer, and sing a hymn of thanksgiving.” The imagi- 
nation of Peter Jones, which had hitherto made himself 
its centre, and had built its airy castles with grovelling 
materials, now sprang upwards, flitting from world to 


world, and searching out the boundaries of God’s everlast- | 
The mind had acquired power, equivalent | some addition to his stock of ideas. 


ing dominions. 





to the possession of a new faculty, and the hitherto ignorant 
youth was rising in the scale of creation. 

The friend and patron of Peter Jones, he who had 
opened to him the gate of this new world, was one of 
those rare characters, whose familiarity, unlike the famili- 
arity of other men, made those who knew him most to 
love him the more, and to fee] that a more intimate 


| acquaintanceship only deepened that affectionate respect 


which we call reverence. His goodness was not a mere 
result of blood, or bias, or temper, but one of the fruits of 
a planted and watered character. Bad men provoke wrath 
and hatred; stern men make their dependents to fear 
them ; weak men excite contempt, and good-natured men 
live under the toleration of a smile. And there are many 
men who provoke neither hatred, nor fear, nor contempt, 
habitually, but who move amongst the elements of the 
passions as a straw floats in the air, and who may be either 
blown up towards heaven, or dragged down to the earth. 
But good men are peculiarly men of character; their 
passions all tend to a balance; they have a central con- 
trolling power, to adjust perturbations. They have often 
time—or they take it—to look out from their own souls 
into the souls of other men. For, generally, we see but the 
mere frame-work of the humanity of others; and often, 
while our own hearts are busily occupied with our never- 
ending thoughts, and feelings, and desires, we act as if 
we were the only self-thoughtful and self-feeling creatures 
amongst our fellows. 

Peter’s patron being a good and considerate man, saw 
with delight the result of the experiment which he had 
made on Peter's mind. He knew that the intellect of 
the youth was budding, for he beheld its blossoms through 
his eyes. A visible change was working on Peter’s outer 
man; the dull face became reflective and beamed with 
intelligence, and he walked with a firmer step. His in- 
tellectual parent watched the new-born indications of life, 
and resolved to cherish that which he had begun. He 
carried him with him to hear the opening lecture of a 
Mechanics’ Institution, and was more absorbed in watching 
the countenance of his protégé, than in listening to the 
words of the lecturer. Peter heard the speaker announce 
that “knowledge is power,” and the words seemed to con- 
tain a self-illuminated truth ;—his heart responded, “I 
feel it, I feel it!” Then it was proclaimed that “ what 
man has done, that man can do;” ‘and Peter vowed in 
his inmost soul that he would add another testimony to 
the fact. For he heard wonderful things of the effects of 
knowledge—how poor men had become great men, and 
renowned in the world, because they sought for it as hid 
treasure—how man had tamed the elements by knowledge, 
and compelled them to serve him—how the invisible air 
had been analysed, and stones compelled to reveal the 
secret of their composition, and the dumb earth to unrol 
its history; and the comets, as they flew past, to murmur 
somewhat respecting their times and seasons. Wonder- 
working knowledge! Peter on that night knew that he 
had begun to live. “No!” he said, “I shall not always 
be a poor insignificant creature; I shall acquire know- 
ledge, and then I shall obtain power!” and he besought 
God, in whom all knowledge and all power resides, to 
aid him with health and strength, that he might devote 
all his energy and all his time to the acquisition of know- 
ledge. 

Peter now began to read with greediuess whatever books 
came in his way. The lectures at the Mechanics’ Institution 
were a source of extraordinary delight ; he would almost 
sooner have parted with a limb, than have been absent on 
a lecture night. Every day brought him fresh proof that 
“ knowledge is power,” for not a day passed over without 
It is when the mind 
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is pleasurably excited, that knowledge sinks deepest and 
most powerfully, and Peter’s waking moments were one 
continued sensation of delight. He grudged the time 
necessary for cleaning himself, because it absorbed a por- 
tion of the time during his breakfast hour, which might 
have been devoted to his book; he longed for the time of 
dinner that he might have half an hour to read; and 
night was his glory, for then came either the lecture, or a 
long interval prolonged into the morning, given up to an 
absorbing occupation. Every Monday night he took up 
a position sturdily at the door of the library to get his 
books exchanged; and even though the house had been 
announced to be on fire, Peter could scarcely have budged 
till he had effected his purpose. 

He told his mother he would rise in the world. “TI 
will study hard,” said he; “I will learn every thing, and 
you will see me become a great man!” His mother smiled 
at this sanguine expression of enthusiasm, and bidding 
him open his Bible, desired him to read the following 
verses :— 

“This wisdom have I seen under the sun, and it seemed 
great unto me. There was a little city, and few men 
within it; and there came a great king against it, and 
besieged it, and built great bulwarks against it. Now 
there was found in it a poor wise man, and he by his 
wisdom delivered the city; yet no man remembered that 
same poor man. Then said I, Wisdom is better than 
strength. Nevertheless the poor man’s wisdom is despised, 
and his words are not heard.” 

“ Well,” said he, after he had read it, “ how does this 
apply to me? Do you know, mother, that men were com- 
paratively fools in those days, and were ignorant of the 
great truth, that ‘knowledge is power? Why, mother, 
I thought that you would not discourage me in trying to 
raise myself in the world!” She felt the rebuke, and 
taking her son in her arms, told him, with tears in her 
eyes, that nobody in the wide world would rejoice more 
truly at his success in life than his poor old mother. 

He became acquainted with a few youths, kindred 
spirits, all members of the Mechanics’ Institution, and all 
of them eagerly seeking after the knowledge which is 
power. They formed a. little club or society, and Peter 
was enrolled amongst them. At first it appeared to him 
a daringly impudent thing for him to imagine that he 
could make a speech or write an essay; but then he recol- 
lected that “ what man has done, that man can do,” and 
so he tried his hand. His first speech was applauded, 
and his first essay pronounced excellent, by his confederate 
orators and essayists, and Peter grew exceedingly well 
pleased with himself. “ What a difference there is,” thought 
he, “ between what I am now, and what I was some time 
ago! surely knowledge is power—I am becoming stronger 
every day.” Peter did not know that he was beginning 
to spread his peacock feathers to the sun—tares were 
growing up with the wheat. 

It would have turned sorrow into laughter to have been | 
present at a meeting of this little band of orators and 
essayists. There they sat more gravely than senators, 
their juvenile chairman, with an imperturbable gravity, | 
keeping his eye fixed on the reader or speaker; “ hear, | 
hear!” occasionally startled the stillness of the room, and | 
a well-turned period or a vehement assertion, usually re- 
ceived hearty applause. They tried all subjects, not even 
excepting the “ origin of evil ;” that speculation they left 
where they found it, though it did not leave them in the 
same mental condition as when they began its discussion. | 
Peter’s mind was injured ; since he had begun to think, 
he had viewed only the bright side; the universe was to | 
him an abode of joy, and God the God of happiness; and 
how evil could arise and exist in the happy universe of a | 








God of happiness, was to him most distressingly inexpli- 
cable. The idea passed away, but it left its footmarks 
behind it. Peter's mother having been provided with a 
situation, the household was broken up, and Peter went 
to lodge with a fellow-workman, the father of a family. 
This man interested Peter exceedingly, for he was quiet, 
grave, intelligent, and temperate, was partial to pursuits 
of a mechanical nature, had a small set of chemical appa- 
ratus, and dabbled with experiments. Peter talked with 
him, and walked with him, and looked upon him as 
altogetherasuperiorman. One day while he was puzzling 
himself about a passage in the Bible, he referred to his 
landlord for an opinion. “Oh,” replied the man with a 
quiet kind of expression, between a smile and a sneer, “I 
never bother my head about those things.” Why?” 
“ Because I am what religious folks call an infidel—a 
deist.””> Peter Jones knew what the word deist meant; he 
knew that it implied a rejection of the Bible as a divine 
revelation; but then he had always heard the character 
of a deist associated with something wicked or immoral, 
while here was a man for whose general character he had 
a great esteem, and who nevertheless professed himself a 
deist! Peter was staggered—he had felt a recoil from 
the man the moment he had announced himself to be a 
deist, and now he was angry with himself about it. His 
landlord had not pressed his opinions; he had not even 
suggested them; but seeing Peter disposed to inquire, he 
lent him a few tracts and pamphlets. Peter had been 
educated not only with a reverential but a superstitious 
respect for the Bible; not only did he reverence the words, 
but he reverenced the paper on which the words were 
printed. He felt, therefore, horrified at the manner in which 
the Bible was treated in the tracts he was reading, for he 
had not conceived it possible that such a thing could be. 
His horror subsided into anger; his anger cooled; and as he 
cooled, the poison was deposited. At first he was afraid 
to say of himself that he was a deist; but as soon as he 
mustered courage to pronounce the word, he repeated it 
again and again. 

Shortly afterwards he met his mother, and she asked if 
he had been at church on the preceding Sunday. “Oh,” 
said he, with a conceited air, “ I have given up all that 
nonsense now!’ The poor woman did not comprehend 
him ; she looked at him for an explanation; and Peier, 
drawing his little figure up to its fullest length, added, 
** Because I am now a deist!” The mother understood 
that this meant a denial of that faith on which her hope 
rested ; and she turned away with a sore and troubled 
heart. But Peter acted in a bravado spirit; he told every 
body he knew that he was now a deist; and the very loud- 
ness and firmness of tone in which he announced it, seemed 
necessary to convince himself that the fact was even so. 

Away from the consequences, it might have made one 
smile to hear this little particle of the mysterious, calling 
himself a deist. For he lived in a most marvellous world, 
and was himself one of the constituents of the marvellous; 
and how he breathed, and how he thought, and how the 


| stars were in the heavens, and how the Bible contains the 


most ancient records of the race, and how it has employed 
the most varied talent, the most extraordinary intellect, in 
its elucidation, and what is the destiny of man, and 
wherefore he is immortal_—of all this Peter Jones knew 
nothing at all, or scarcely any thing at all, yet still he 
went about, proclaiming “I am a deist!” 

His patron heard of this most extraordinary change in 
one of whom he had entertained such a good opinion ; 
and he sent for the youth, that he might learn from him- 
self the cause. Peter went, full of confidence and conceit, 
and prepared, as he thought, to out-argue the best, almost 
the only friend he had in the world. The good man soon 
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saw how it was with Peter; and instead of arguing, 
mildly expostulated. Peter was touched, but pride came 
to the rescue ; and he told his patron he was free to choose 
his own opinions. “ Yes,” he replied, “you are not only 
free, but it is your right and your duty to do so on all 
important matters. But what has produced this change?” 
“ Knowledge is power,” said Peter, “and truth is the 
daughter of knowledge and power, and we should follow 
truth wherever she may lead.” Peter was not aware that 
the only power which knowledge had yet given him was 
the power of presumption. He told his patron that he 
was tired of his native place; that he saw no chance of 
getting on in the world, and he had resolved to go to 
London ; “ for that was the field where talent was sure to 
be encouraged.” “ Fool,” said his patron more angrily 
than was his wont, “you go to London with a scanty 
stock of ideas, with your principles unsettled, without a 
trade by which to earn your bread, without money in your 
pocket, without a friend. Oh! young man, I tremble for 
the consequences to yourself. How is it that a cloud has 
overcast so fair a morning ?” 

But Peter’s self-will was strong; he had lost the favour 
of his patron, he had grieved his mother, and he had also 
(though unaware of it) offended himself. His joy and hap- 
piness had all evaporated ; he was discontented and mise- 
rable; he hated the sight of friends, and he longed to break 
away from constraint. So he started for London, indulging 
by the way in vague illusions; the motion of travelling 
scattering unpleasant thoughts. He arrived in the “ great 
city” with four pence half-penny in his pocket; and his 
first solicitude was to find out a person to whom his recent 
landlord had recommended him, and who would doubtless 
have proved a friend had he been found out; but he had 
long before left the spot where Peter thought he should 
have found him, and where else he did not know to turn. 
Wearied and forlorn, still the novelty of the streets of 
London diverted the anxious thoughts, and night fell ere 
the adventurer was aware. The four pence half-penny 
soon disappeared for the warmth of a fire, a loaf, and a 
draught of beer. 
see his empty jug stand so long before him; for it looked 
as if he occupied the room of one who would more profit- 
ably repay the shelter of the landlord’s roof. So out he 
went, and the night was spent in pacing the streets, chiefly 
about the Strand. ‘Till past midnight the scene was 
amusing enough; the brilliantly lighted shops, the busy 
thoroughfares, and the crowds that swept along on the 
closing of the theatres, were enough to engage attention. 
After midnight the scene was not so busy, but far from 
being quiet. The coach at intervals rattled along, bearing 
home from evening parties its owners or its hirers; groups 
were returning from their taverns or their clubs; and un- 
happy prowlers walked the streets. But in all that long 
and dreary night (or rather it was the morning that was 
dreary), no riots or interruptions to the public peace were 
remarked. 

Two other nights were passed in a similar manner; for 
the youth’s efforts to find out his friend were ineffectual, 
and applications for employment were ineffectual, perhaps 
partly on account of Peter’s dejected and squalid looks, 
but principally because he could not tell what he could 
do. Subsistence was procured by the sale of a handker- 
chief which he wore about his neck, and for which he got 
a shilling. But the nights grew, each of them, more 
intolerable than before, and the desire to lie down in a 
bed became an absorbing feeling. After traversing the 
spacious extent of Oxford street, he had turned up one of 
the narrow streets or rather lanes of St. Giles’s, because 
its darkness and dirt seemed a relief and a shelter. Here, 
by a faint glimmering of light, he saw in a window, one 


As the night grew, he felt ashamed to | 








pane of which was supplied by a hat and another by a 
bundle of rags, that beds were to be had within. He had 
two pence half penny in his pocket; so he entered and 
inquired from an Irishwoman who was superintending a 
pot that hung over the fire, if he could havea bed? “Ay, 
sure,” was the reply; “but at what price, my darling? 
I have beds of all sorts and sizes.” Peter hesitated, and 
his hesitation was misinterpreted. ‘“ Ye can have a bed 
up-stairs, as nice a bed as ye would wish to lie down on, 
for a sixpence ; and I can give you a bed in the room 
below (a damp cellar) for threepence, only ye will have 
more company.” The confession was made of poverty, 
and the two pence half-penny was tendered. The land- 
lady became for the moment less gracious; she talked of 
how often she had been “done” when she gave credit, 
and that a half-penny was a half-penny to her; but sud- 
denly, as if trusting to her skill in physiognomy, she 
exclaimed, “sure, then, ye arn’t one of the common sort ; 
have ye any body in London that ye know?” and with 
other inquiries, until she learnt a portion of Peter’s history. 
“ And will ye pay me again, if I trust you?” she asked, 
looking steadily in his face. “I will”’ The tone of this 
answer gave confidence, and in a few minutes the young 
man was seated by the fire,a mess from the pot was placed 
before him, and he was enjoined to keep himself quiet. 
Is there not goodness of heart amongst the rudest and 
roughest of mankind? 

In a few minutes the room (which might have been in 
former days used as a parlour, but which was now kitchen 
and hall,) began to fill. The residents in this hotel were 
returning from their day’s avocations. There were Irish 
labourers newly arrived in town, women and children, 
pickpockets and begging impostors. ‘Two long forms 
with narrow coarse deal tables, were ranged out; here 
each sat down to treat themselves to supper, according to 
their means, or the success of their day’s adventures. The 
most remarkable of all, at least from his noise and vocife- 
ration, was a young athletic Englishman, dressed in an 
old blue coat, a pair of white trowsers, (it was the spring 
of the year,) and an apron rolled round him. With him 
was connected a young woman who passed as his wife ; 
these two were full of boisterous glee from the success of 
their speculations at different parts of the town. The 
man had passed himself off that‘day as a Spitalfields 
weaver out of work, and having a young wife and a starv- 
ing family at home. With what a laugh he recounted 
the fact, (gin and beer were operating on his head,) of 
overhearing one female say to another, “ Poor man! he 
seems to be a decent tradesman out of work!” Anda 
kind benevolent gentleman to whom he had mentioned 
the names of several ministers and others who had assisted 
him, had interested himself for him, and had raised a sub- 
scription of four or five shillings fur him. The young 
woman, though not so successful as her partner had been, 
had also earned a “ pretty good day’s work.” As far as 
could be judged from their conversation, their gains might 
have amounted to about twelve or fourteen shillings. 

The other individuals made a singular medley. Their 
modes of living appeared various. Several were adroit in 
imposition day after day, under different disguises and 
pretences. Honest wretchedness and poverty were also 
here, spending the passing night, after having arrived in 
London, and knowing not where to turn. But the clever 
vagabonds ascended the creaking stairs to the better sort 
of beds; the less fortunate, honest and dishonest, went 
down to a cellar having an earthen floor, where about a 
dozen of truckle beds were spread out. Among the 
inmates was at least one individual under hiding from the 
police. 

Peter took advantage of the opening of the door tu rush 
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out from this squalid abode of wretchedness, poverty, 
immorality, and crime. He was once more in London 
streets, and he thought that a form resembling his father 
was following him, and looking in his face as if mourn- 
fully to upbraid him. “Ah,” he thought, “ poor as was 
our house, it never would have entered my mind that I 
should have fallen so low as this! Forsaken of God and 
man! or rather I have abandoned my friends, and for- 
saken truth, and here I am, left utterly to myself. Is 
knowledge power? It has given me no power, but the 


-power of ruining myself!” A voice seemed to whisper in 


his ear—“ As a bird that wandereth from his nest, so is 
a man that wandereth from his place!” The truth of 
this struck on his heart—he sat down on the steps of a 
shop-door, and wept. 


SELECTED DEPARTMENT. 


THE ENGLISHMAN AT PARIS. 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


In another part of the hotel, a handsome suite of rooms 
is occupied by an old Englishman, of great probity, some 
understanding, and very considerable crustiness, who has 
come to France tu live economically. He has a very fair 
property, but his wife, being of that blessed kind compared 
in Scripture to the fruitful vine, has overwhelmed him 
with a family of buxom daughters, who hang clustering 
about him, ready to be gathered by any hand. He is 
seldom to be seen in public, without one hanging on each 
arm, and smiling on all the world, while his own mouth 
is drawn down at each corner like a mastiff’s, with internal 
growling at every thing about him. He adheres rigidly 
to English fashion in dress, and trudges about in long 
gaiters and broad-brimmed hat; while his daughters 
almost overshadow him with feathers, flowers, and French 
bonnets. 

He contrives to keep up an atmosphere of English 
habits, opinions, and prejudices, and to carry a semblance 
of London into the very heart of Paris. His mornings 
are spent at Galignani’s news-room, where he forms one 
of a knot of inveterate quidnuncs, who read the same 
articles over a dozen times in a dozen different papers. 
He generally dines in company with some of his own 
countrymen, and they have what is called a ‘ comfortable 
sitting’ after dinner, in the English fashion, drinking wine, 
discussing the news of the London papers, and canvassing 
the French character, the French metropolis, and the 
French revolution, ending with a unanimous admission of 
English courage, English morality, English cookery, 
English wealth, the magnitude of London, and the in- 
gratitude of the French. 

His evenings are chiefly spent at a club of his country- 
men, where the London papers are taken. Sometimes his 
daughters entice him to the theatres, but not often. He 
abuses French tragedy as all fustian and bombast ; Talma 
as a ranter, and Duchesnois as a mere termagant. It is 
true his ear is not sufficiently familiar with the language to 
understand French verse, and he generally goes to sleep 
during the performance. The wit of the French comedy 
is flat and pointless to him. He would not give one of 
Munden’s wry faces, or Liston’s inexpressible looks, for 
the whole of it. 

He will not admit that Paris has any advantage over 
London. The Seine is a muddy rivulet in comparison 
with the Thames: the west end of London surpasses the 
finest parts of the French capital; and on some one’s 
observing that there was a very thick fog out of doors, 
‘Pish!’ said he, crustily, ‘it’s nothing to the fogs we have 
in London ? 














He has infinite trouble in bringing his table into any 
thing like conformity to English rule. With his liquors, 
it is true, he is tolerably successful. He procures London 
porter, and a stock of port and sherry, at considerable 
expense; for he observes, that he cannot stand those 
cursed thin French wines; they dilute his blood so much 
as to give him the rheumatism. As to their white wines, 
he stigmatizes them as mere substitutes for cider; and as 
to claret, why ‘it would be port if it could.” He has con- 
tinual quarrels with his French cook, whom he renders 
wretched by insisting on his conforming to Mrs. Glass ; 
for it is easier to convert a Frenchman from his religion 
than his cookery. The poor fellow, by dint of repeated 
efforts, once brought himself to serve up ros bif sufficiently 
raw to suit what he considered the cannibal taste of his 
master; but then he could not refrain, at the last moment, 
adding some exquisite sauce, that put the old gentleman 
in a fury. 

He detests wood-fires, and has procured a quantity of 
coal; but, not having a grate, he is obliged to burn it on 
the hearth. Here he sits poking and stirring the fire with 
one end of a tongs, while the room is as murky as a 
smithy ; railing at French chimneys, French masons, and 
French architects; giving a poke at the end of every sen- 
tence, as though he were stirring up the very bowels of the 
delinquents he is anathematizing. He lives in a state 
militant with inanimate objects around him; gets into 
high dudgeon with doors and casements, because they will 
not come under English law, and has implacable feuds 
with sundry refractory pieces of furniture. Among these 
is one in particular with which he is sure to have a high 
quarrel every time he goes to dress. It is a commode, one 
of those smooth, polished, plausible pieces of French fur- 
niture, that have the perversity of five hundred devils. 
Each drawer has a will of its own; will open or not just 
as the whim takes it, and sets lock and key at defiance. 
Sometimes a drawer will refuse to yield to either persuasion 
or force, and will part with both handles rather than 
yield ; another will come out in the most coy and coquet- 
tish manner imaginable; elbowing along, zig-zag, One 
corner retreating as the other advances; making a thou- 
sand difficulties and objections at every move ; until the 
old gentleman, out of all patience, gives a sudden jerk, 
and brings drawer and contents into the middle of the 
floor. His hostility to this unlucky piece of furniture 
increases every day, as if incensed that it does not grow 
better. He is like the fretful invalid, who cursed his bed, 
that the longer he lay, the harder it grew. The only 
benefit he has derived from the quarrel is, that it has 
furnished him with a crusty joke, which he utters on all 
oceasions. He swears that a French commode is the most 
incommodious thing in existence, and that although the 
nation cannot make a joint-stool that will stand steady, 
yet they are always talking of every thing’s being perfec- 
tionnée. 

His servants understand his humour, and avail them- 
selves of it. He was one day disturbed by a pertinacious 
rattling and shaking at one of the doors, and bawled out 
in an angry tone to know the cause of the disturbance. 
“¢ Sir,” said the footman, testily, “ it’s this confounded 

French lock!” ‘ Ah!” said the old gentleman, pacified 
by this hit at the nation, “ I thought there was something 
French at the bottom of it !” 





PERPETUAL MOTION. 


Before any man sets out to invent perpetual motion, we 
recommend the trick of getting into a basket and lifting him- 
self up by the handles. When he succeeds at that, he can go 
a-head with perpetual motion with some prospect of success. 
—American Paper. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





DUDDINGSTONE DIRGE. 
FROM AN UNPUBLISHED MS. 


I woxe from wild dreams of despairing and weeping, 
To find the pang real, and cureless the woe! 

The dawn that disperses the mists of my sleeping 
Can only the blackness of midnight bestow. 


She is gone from my arms, she is gone from my pillow, 
My lovely, my only—the light of my heart : 

On the wings of the morn, o’er the far foaming billow, 
I'll seek thee, my Mary! wherever thou art. 


Wherever, wherever! O hopeless endeavour ! 
Till I pass the dark valley we meet not again! 
From earth my beloved hath vanished for ever ; 
In the uttermost isles I should seek her in vain. 


O Time! weary time! will he ne'er have done ringing 
His joy for the bridal, his dirge for the grave! 

Away from his clangor I long to be winging-- 
Dark waters * receive me! your shelter I crave. Z. 


LINES WRITTEN ON MRS. BRUNTON. 
SY JOANNA BAILLIE. 

No more shall bed-rid pauper watch 

The gentle rising of the latch, 

And as she enters, shift his place 

To hear her voice, and see her face. 

The helpless vagrant oft relieved, 

From her hath his last dole received. 

The circle, social and enlightened, 

Whose evening hour her converse brightened, 

Have seen her quit the friendly door, 

Whose threshold she shall cross no more. 

And he, by holy ties endear’d, 

Whose life her love so sweetly cheered, 

Of her cold clay, the mind’s void cell, 

Hath ta’en a speechless last farewell. 

Yea, those who never saw her face, 

Nor did on blue horizon trace 

One mountain of her native land, 

Now turn that leaf with eager hand 

On which appears th’ unfinish’d page 

Of her whose works did oft engage 

Untired attention, interest deep, 

While searching, healthful thoughts would creep 

To the heart’s core like balmy air, 

To leave a kindly lesson there, 

And gaze till stain of fallen tears 

Upon the snowy blank appears. 

Now all who did her friendship claim, 

With altered voice pronounce her name, 

And quickly turn, with wistful ear, 

Her praise from strangers’ lips to hear, 

And hoard as saintly relics gained, 

Aught that to her hath e’er pertain’d. 

7 7 x > 

Thus wert thou loved and prized on earth, and now, 

Fair disembodied spirit, where art thou 2 

The task of love thou hadst to do is done, 

And thou art to thy Father’s mansion gone. 





VARIETIES. 


HoneY-Moon.—Though this word is in common use, its 
derivation is little known, as nothing respecting it is found in 
the dictionaries or encyclopedias. Its origin is from a cus- 
tom of the Teutones, an ancient people of Germany, who 
drank mead, or metheglin, a beverage made with honey, for 
thirty days after the wedding. 





* Duddingstone Lock, 1791. 





MIRACULOUSLY GIFTED Brirps.—An Arab historian 
would make it appear, that the intelligence and talent 
ascribed to this parrot (mentioned in the tale of “‘The Hus- 
band and the Parrot,”) are not nearly so wonderful as those 
which some birds have been known to display. He mentions 
a parrot which recited the Soorat Yé-Seeu (or 36th chapter 
of the Koran); and a raven which recited the Soorat 
es-Sijdeh (cr 32nd chapter), and which, on arriving at the 
place of prostration (or verse which should be recited with 
prostration), would perform that action, and say, “ My body 
prostrateth itself to Thee, and my heart confideth in Thee. 
But these are not the most remarkable cases of the kind. He 
affirms that there was a parrot in Cairo which recited the 
Koran from beginning to end. The Basha, he says, desiring 
to try its talent, caused a man to recite a chapter of the 
Koran in its presence, and to pass irregularly from one 
chapter to another, with the view of leading the bird into 
error; but, instead of this being the result, the parrot cor- 
rected him !—Note from Lane’s Translation of the Thousand 
and One Arabian Nights. 


A famous musician, who had made his fortune by marriage, 
being requested to sing to the company, “ Permit me, said 
he, “to imitate the nightingale, who never sings after he has 
made his nest.” f 

THE DEAD LANGUAGES.—The custom of Plutarch’s time 
was very different from these of ours, where the greatest part 
of our youth is spent in learning the dead languages. The 
Grecians, who thought all barbarians but themselves, despised 
the use of foreign languages, so that the first elements of their 
breeding was the knowledge of nature, and the accommoda- 
tion of that knowledge, by moral precepts, to the service of 
the public and the private offices of virtue. By this liberal 
sort of education, study was so far from being a burden to 
them, that, in a short time, it became a habit ; and philoso- 
phical questions and criticisms of humanity were their usual 
recreations at their meals. Boys lived then as the better 
sort of men do now, and their conversation was so well-bred 
and manly, that they did not plunge out of their depth into 
the world when they grew up, but slid easily into it, and 
found no alteration in their company.— Dryden. 

LAUGHING AND Cry1Inc.—Democritus, who was always 
laughing, lived 109 years; Heraclitus, who never ceased 
crying, only 60. 

TuE Pope or Rome.—A late traveller gives the follow- 
ing description of the Roman Pontiff :—* In the interior of his 
palace, the pope wears a cassock of white cloth and lawn 
sleeves. On his shoulders is a mozettaya sort of hood of red 
velvet, lined with ermine, and on his head a camauro, or sort 
of skull cap, descending to his ears. The camauro is also of 
red velvet, and lined with ermine in winter. His holiness 
shoes are, acvording to the season, of red cloth, with gold 
embroidery, or of red morocco, with an embroidered cross in 
the middle. He never changes either the colour or shape of 
his garments, except at the Advent, in Lent, and the fast 
days, when he assumes a white woollen cassock. From 
Saturday of holy week, to the following Saturday, he wears 
mozetta and a camauro of white damask. When he has to 
go out, he wears, moreover, an etole round his neck. ‘ The 
holy father retains his usual dress in all the consistories.” 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

By an accidental mistake, the name of Miss E. WATTS was 
given as the author of the Sketch “ Rival Neighbours,” which 
appeared in Nos. 5,6, and 7. The writer of the sketch is 
Miss M. J. REDDELL, the author of “ SHapows oF LONDON 
Lire,” which appeared in the former series of the London 


Saturday Journal, as well as of some exquisite original 
poetry. 
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